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Stabilizing Business Through Scientific Analysis 


Sam A. LewisoHNn, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
Miami Copper Company. 


The American Management Association represents the tendency on the 
part of management to supplement the old-fashioned intuitive method of 
attacking business problems by a scientific analysis of those problems and 
systematized thinking on every phase of management. Not that we can dis- 
pense with the old-fashioned intuitive method, but that the modern executive 
stpplements intuitive processes with thorough, systematized methods. 

When this Association was first formed, the emphasis was mainly on 
personnel work, particularly in the production field. However, as we have 
proceeded with the work of the Association we have found the necessity of 
emphasizing every side of management problems, including the financial and 
selling side—because it is obvious that all phases of management are inter- 
related. 

For example, there is no aspect of the various phases of management 
that is not affected by the way in which major executives, particularly the 
financial executives, handle the problem of stabilizing production. No matter 
with what ability and what constructive good will we treat the problem of 
our relations of our productive department with the rank and file, all our 
goodwill, all our ability, all our plans for a good morale are thrown out of 
gear by a disastrous partial or total shut-down owing to the falling off of the 
company’s business. For, of course, it is axiomatic that a rhythm of steady 
work is necessary both for individual and for collective morale in the factory. 

As the directions of the affairs of the business world lie in the hand of 
employing management and financiers, the responsibility for taking the in- 
itiative in adopting measures for minimizing unemployment lies with these 
soups. This was emphasized at the Unemployment Conference held at 
Washington a few years ago. This is not to suggest that unemployment is the 
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fault of these groups, but that these groups are the only ones in a position to 
be of any effective influence in mitigating these conditions that lead to wide. 
spread and involuntary idleness. Labor, of course, is a negligible factor jp 
affecting these conditions. Of course, labor is affected both by seasonal as 
well as so-called cyclical unemployment by the ebb and flow of business pros. 
perity over a series of years. As a matter of fact, they are not always dis. 
tinguishable, serious business depression merely intensifying a state of sea. 
sonal unemployment. 

With regard to cyclical depression, there are two ways for industrial 
executives to meet these slumps that come to a business every so often over 
a series of years, or shall I say three ways? The first way of meeting the 
problem is to pay no attention to it and suffer all the disastrous consequences 
that overwhelm an entirely unprepared business. The other is to recognize 
that such a depression is coming and to bulid up financial reserve against the 
slump whenever it does come, without, however, attempting to do anything 
constructive to prevent a serious slump in the company’s business. 

The third course is not only to carefully prepare for matters by guard- 
ing against too much expansion, too much selling and too much advertising 
in boom times, but also by statistical research to attempt to forecast approxi- 
mately when the slump is likely to come in the particular business. 

There are some business men that take the attitude that business is in the 
control of gigantic forces which alternately lift and drop regardless of the 
will and effort of individual business men, and that it is a matter that can 
only be met by banking authorities if it can be met at all. But we find, asa 
matter of fact, that often slumps in the same industry come at entirely dif- 
ferent times to different enterprises. So it has come about that many com- 
panies, realizing that a great deal can be done by preventing slumps in their 
particular business, aside from what is done to prevent general industrial de- 
pression, have come to take seriously statistical research. Of course this does 
not mean that much does not depend on the intuition and ability to analyze 
the facts. The work of the statistician is of course only the raw material 
and the conclusions reached therefrom will depend largely on the soundness 
of the judgment of the directing executives. 





The Three Functions of the Interview in 
Employment 
W. V. Bincuam, Director, Personnel Research Federation. 


The functions of the employment interview are: to get information, to 
give information, and to make a friend. 

Most psychologists who have written about the interview as one of the 
techniques of selection, seem to have neglected the fact that the employment 
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THE THREE FUNCTIONS OF THE INTERVIEW IN EMPLOYMENT 33 


interview has the second and third of these functions. I have just examined 
the chapters on the subject in three recent books on employment psychology. 
Each of them treats the interview as though it had but one purpose, namely, 
to ascertain whether the applicant has the qualifications necessary for suc- 
cess in the job for which he is applying. This is a sufficiently obvious func- 
tion; but no employment interviewer is successful who ignores the fact that 
he has at least two other highly important tasks. 


Teaching the Applicant 


One of these duties of the interviewer is to inform the applicant about 
the character of the job and the concern in which he is seeking employment. 
He must make plain what kind of position is open, what the conditions of 
employment are, and the duties and privileges connected with the work. He 
must not only make the applicant intelligent as to what he is going to have to 
do; he should acquaint him with the disadvantages as well as the advantages 
of the job and tell him what future it holds out to him. A new worker who 
is hired with the wrong impression as to conditions of employment, rate of 
advancement, irksomeness of the duties and so on, soon leaves or becomes a 
disgruntled employee. In either event a mistake in interviewing has been 
made. 

The interview is the applicant’s first formal contact with the company 
and as such constitutes his first step in training. In it he takes his initial 
lesson in company policy and gets his first intimations of the personal attitude 
expected of him. The interviewer teaches as well as learns. 


Selling the Job 


The third function of the interview involves making the applicant want 
to work for the company in the capacity for which he is best qualified. The 
interviewer must sell his concern, and not consider himself a purchaser only. 
He must make a friend. A rejected candidate who goes away feeling that 
this would be a fine place to work, tells his friends. He increases the likeli- 
hood that there will be good material applying in the future. An applicant 
who leaves the employment office with an unfavorable impression becomes 
a liability, whereas a skilfully conducted interview would have helped to 
make him an asset to the concern, whether subsequently employed or not. 


Need for Skill in Interviewing 


The successful employment interviewer is thus seen to be not merely an 
inquisitor but also an instructor and a salesman. There is an artistry of 
interviewing which involves more than skill in extracting information. 

Surely no chapter on the psychology of the employment interview is com- 
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plete without an adequate psychological treatment of the technique 
of accomplishing each of these three functions of the interview: to 
inquire, to inform, to inspire: and a sound psychology carefully avoids the 
use of inquisitorial practices or test procedures bunglingly handled by novices 
in a way to defeat the second and third of these aims. 


The Leaving Interview 


The leaving interview, likewise, is not complete unless it performs the 
same three functions, getting information, giving information and making a 
friend. eh ayilt 

The employment manager:in the modern personnel department usually 
designates his most skilled interviewer to talk with leaving employees. He 
sees both those who are discharged and those who leave voluntarily. The 
foreman sends to the employment office, along with the time slip, a form on 
which he states the cause of separation. But often he does not know the real 
cause. It is the duty of the leaving interviewer to get underneath the surface 
and to find out if possible the essential circumstances which led to the final 
break. 

This is not an easy task. The employee, having decided to quit, wants 
to get away with as little fuss and delay as possible. So he is apt to give 
the most plausible reason for going, rather than to speak frankly about mat- 
ters which might tend to prolong the interview. He says he is leaving fora 
better job, or is going back to school, when the truth is that he does not know 
what he is going to do, but sees little chance for advancement where he is, or 
feels that the inspector who has been passing on the quality of his work has 
not been treating him fairly. It takes a shrewd, sympathetic, sensible ques- 
tioner to get at the truth. Such an interviewer is often able to uncover con- 
ditions which are remediable and to save the employee to the company. 
Sometimes he is able to make the employee see that he is acting rashly or 
unwisely ; that the job to which he is going, while paying nominally a better 
rate, has disadvantages which more than outweigh the difference in pay. If 
the leaving interviews are skilfully handled, even those employees who sep- 
arate themselves from the company are more likely to want to return later on. 
They go as friends rather than as enemies. 

Most employment offices keep statistics on causes of leaving. Data from 
the records of casual interviews are worse than useless. They are mislead- 
ing. But statistics gathered from conscientious and skillful interviews may 
throw valuable light on conditions in the plant, on the personality of foremen 
and supervisors, on employee attitudes. 

The leaving interview no less than the employing interview is not suc- 
cessful if it merely elicits information. It must also inform the interviewed 
and make of him a friend, 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Collection of Business Figures 
This report is divided into three sec- 
tions: basic factors affecting the collec- 
tin of statistics and certain conclusions 
resulting from these basic conditions; a 
preliminary survey of our present sources 
of distribution statistics, which has re- 
sulted primarily in a conclusion that be- 
fore we may intelligently examine the 
problem fully, a much more thorough and 
careful survey must be made than has 
ben possible up to the present time; a 
presentation of certain procedures already 
in force in industry for the collection of 
statistics in definite fields with the con- 
clusions that naturally grow out of a con- 
sideration of such programs. Report of 
Committee 1, National Distribution Con- 
ference, Washington, 1925. 40 pages. 


‘No Policy We Have Adopted Has 
Paid Us Better” 


Stealing salesmen and uneconomic price- 
cutting were formerly the rule in practi- 
ally all house-to-house sales organiza- 
tions. The Jewel Tea Company, Incor- 
porated, took the stand that it would train 
its own salesmen. It invited other com- 
panies to send representatives to its con- 
vention sessions on marketing, for most of 
the other tea companies were small, often 
with faulty costing systems and no oppor- 
tunity for research. Through bulletins, 
‘nventions, and open frankness as to 
Minciples of its successful methods of 
taining and organization, labor turnover 
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has been practically eliminated, the sal- 
aries and promotions regulated, knocking 
of competitors tabooed, and price-cutting 
is no more. Moreover, the competitors re- 
cently showed their goodwill by presenting 
the Jewel Tea Company, Incorporated, a 


loving cup. By John M. Hancock. 
System, Jan., 1926, p. 67 :3%4. 


Capitalizing the Advantages of the 
Small Factory 

The program of the successful business 
man of the future must include: Im- 
provement of processes, reduction of costs 
and waste, shorter hours, a greater spirit 
of co-operation, better working conditions, 
and higher wages. Because operating ex- 
ecutives and employees are closer to the 
details in a small plant, many of these fea- 
tures may be more readily brought about. 
The small plant is largely specialized and 
comparable to one department in a larger 
concern. There has been suggested the 
co-operation of a number of organizations 
wherein the relationships of a number of 
small plants may be such as to strengthen 
the position of the individual plants which 
share the strength of the integrated en- 
deavor. The most important step which 
can be taken by the small plant executive 
to safeguard the future of his establish- 
ment is to watch coming developments and 
possible changes so that no opportunity 
will be overlooked, Small manufacturing 
plants with their flexibility should be able 
to make the necessary adjustments to any 
set of possible future conditions and to 
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maintain their usefulness and individuality 
even under the stress of super-competition. 
By Dale S. Cole, Industrial Management, 
January, 1926, p. 27:5. 


Trade Relations 

This research into the conditions which, 
in dealings between manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers, make for friction and 
result in added expense of distribution, was 
made in order to develop methods for re- 
ducing losses due to returns of merchan- 
dise, delayed deliveries and cancellations ; 
improving credit practices; ensuring the 
observance of higher standards of busi- 
ness; collecting and communicating in- 
formation on trade practices through a cen- 
tral organization embracing all trades; and 
for the elimination of expensive litigation 
in the settlement of disputes by means of 
informal arbitration. The survey takes up 
in detail the extent, causes, varieties, and 
costs of trade abuses. It also discusses 
certain steps through group action of man- 
ufacturers to standardize production and 
make uniform accounting methods. These 
two steps are of practical and immediate 
importance. In summing up the best meth- 
ods of reducing these wastes, the writer 
stresses the need for a Joint Trade Re- 
lations Committee with a Central Clear- 
ing House which shall be national in 
scope. Report of Committee 2, National 
Distribution Conference, Washington, 1925. 
90 pages. 


Manufacturers’ and the Jobbers’ Belt- 
ing Salesmen 

The question discussed is this: How 
best can a manufacturer obtain the maxi- 
mum of assistance from a jobber and how 
can a jobber get the maximum of assistance 
from a manufacturer? Co-operation 
seems to be the answer. The manufac- 
turer has a certain factory business in the 
jobber’s territory. He has a connection 
that knows all the credit and accounts 
there. The jobber has a corps of men 
who can function for the manufacturer 


100 per cent. In addition to the manufae. 
turer’s prestige he has that which he him. 
self has built up. But the jobber must 
be entirely sold on the manufacturer's 
product, and if the factory business ig not 
carefully watched it will slip from both 
of them. By George M. Garber, Belting, 
Transmission, Tools & Supplies, January, 
1926, p. 24:5. 


What I Have Learned About Manage. 
ment in the Last 25 Years 


Some of the unusual precepts which are 
fundamental to Ford’s idea of management 
are: reduce departments to “office” and 
“plant ;” eliminate needless testing by using 
fool-proof machinery ; use branch assembly 
to do away with production wastes. Where 
he has assemblies away from town, he 
encourages farming as part-time work. 
With modern machinery all the necessary 
work can be done in about a month and 
a half per year. Country factories can 
then use the rest of the farmers’ time. 
Above everything is the need of manage- 
ment, the bringing together of men, ma- 
chinery, processes, transportation; the 
bringing together of the designing, produc- 
ing, and selling. By Henry Ford. System, 
January, 1926, p. 37:4. 


The Underlying Trend of Business 


Business men all over the United States 
have sent in their opinions as to the great- 
est contributors to and the greatest things 
that have happened to business during the 
last 25 years. According to the votes the 
greatest contributors to business are: 
Henry Ford, Herbert Hoover, Elbert H. 
Gary, Thomas A. Edison, A. W. Shaw, 
Henry S. Dennison, John H. Patterson, 
Frederick W. Taylor, Owen D. Young, 
Julius Rosenwald and Samuel Insull. The 
greatest thing that has happened to busi- 
ness is the establishment of a scientific or 
professional spirit as the measure of busi- 
ness—recognition of the spirit of service, 
of ethical standards, of the buyer’s rights, 
of co-operation, of responsibility to the cus- 
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tomer, of the human element and of the 
trade association movement, Other impor- 
tant happenings are: the reduction of 
“guessing” in managing a business; mass 
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production and simplification ; consolidation 
and employee stock ownership, and busi- 
ness education. By A. W. Shaw. System, 
January, 1926, p. 33:6. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Expenses of Doing Business 

The cost of doing business in various 
types of organizations are shown by per- 
centages. The purposes of these figures 
are to acquaint the manager with the recog- 
nized elements of expense and enable him 
to adopt uniform accounting records and 
methods in recording the facts of his busi- 
ness; to enable the manager to compare 
his expense percentages with those com- 
mon in the same kind of business; to en- 
able this manager to compare expense per- 
centages for the current year with his per- 
centages for previous years ana to plan 
intelligently for the future. These dis- 
tribution costs are considered from the 
viewpoint of the retail, wholesale, and 
manufacturing trade. Other chapters dis- 
cuss cost of warehousing, credit and cost 
of failures, effect of simplification and 
turnover on the cost of distribution. Re- 
port of Committee 4, National Distribution 
Conference, Washington, 1925. 110 pages. 


How to Get Your Banker to Work 
With You 

The President of the National City Bank 

of New York discusses the types of men 

who have banking relations. The banking 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
Space: 


Influence of Organization and Routines 
Upon the Office Layout 


Tracing the flow of work through the 
office is an aid to proper layout. In some 
cases the usual flow of work is interrupted, 
usually because of failure to provide for 





relations have to be mutual or neither side 
will get the best results. The right rela- 
tions are the best kind of insurance. When 
a customer plays fair with his bank by 
keeping a reasonable amount on deposit and 
not shopping around for better interest 
rates, he puts the bank under obligations 
to give him information on business con- 
ditions, on his own business and to help 
him financially when he needs it. The 
writer stresses the point that the more the 
bank knows about the customer the more 
service it can render. By Charles E. 
Mitchell. System, January, 1926, p. 57:3. 


The Accountant’s Service to the 
Management 

To sum up the true service of the ac- 
countant in its broadest sense the follow- 
ing are mentioned: 1. To record and 
classify properly the financial transactions. 
2. To prepare statements at regular inter- 
vals showing the condition of the business 
and the results of operations. 3. To be 
a self-starter in picking out the significant 
transactions and in analyzing them. 4. To 
present the financial transactions in a clear 
and concise form. 5. To aid in their in- 
terpretation. By H. L. Gibson. The Pace 
Student, January, 1926, p. 26:1%. 


Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


expansion in departments. Expansion zones 
may be established by placing departments 
whose location is unimportant in places 
where their space may later be needed by 
adjacent sections. Centralization of files 


and other departmental records make for 
Often use- 


economy of space and effort. 
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less and duplicate material may be thus 
eliminated and valuable space saved for 
other purposes. By Warren D. Bruner. 
Office Manager, January, 1926, p. 15:2. 


The Selection and Purchase of 
Mechanical Office Appliances 
The possibility of measuring quite ac- 
curately the production capacity, operating 
speed, upkeep and costs, and length of life 
of a machine should guide the office man- 
ager in purchasing. A prospective pur- 


chaser should investigate the limitations of 
a machine, as well as its usually much ad. 
vertised merits. The purchase of a mm. 
chanical office device should be regard 
as an investment rather than as a nop. 
productive expense. Provided that con. 





mon sense and good judgment are used jy 
buying, advantages such as increased a, 
curacy, neatness and speed may be secure 
by the installation of suitable mechanic 
devices. By John H. MacDonald, Offic 
Manager, January, 1926, p. 25:2. 


‘ Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


Social Status of the Clerical Worker and 
His Permanence on the Job 


A study of the parental occupations of 
clerical workers. From tables given it is 
shown that there is a consistent increase 
in the per cent leaving jobs, from class 1 
whose fathers were unskilled laborers to 
classes 6 and 7 whose fathers were pro- 
fessional men or proprietors of a small 
business. The statistical data suggests the 
explanation that if the clerical worker is 
bettering himself socially by taking a cleri- 
cal job and continuing in it, he tends to 
remain with the company, but if the cleri- 
cal job means a demotion in his social 
status, he tends to leave the job. Bright- 
ness of prospect is another factor which 
plays a prominent role in the problems of 
turnover. By Marion A. Bills. The Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, December, 
1925, p. 424:4. 


Showing the Old Timer How to Unload 
Details 

The overworked department head who de- 
sires relief but does not know how to get 
it is particularly worthy of study. One 
of the hardest executives to relieve of de- 
tails is the conscientious department head 
who has built up the department from a 
one-man job. Having long ago formed the 
habit of handling everything that comes 
along, he does not know what to unload 
or whom to make responsible, But if he 


can once be convinced that clerks ca 
handle certain details with greater eff. 
ciency he will cheerfully unload. Thorough 
departmental reorganization convinced this 
department head. By Eugene A. Barth 
Management, January, 1926, p. 38:3. 


“Getting a Job” 

A worker should realize that he has a 
business problem in selling or marketing 
his services. He should first seek advance- 
ment in the organization of which he js 
a part. If his concern is large enough 
and progressive enough to offer him a 
good opportunities as he can reasonably 
expect to find somewhere else it is to his 
interest and to the interest of his concem 
for him not to change employers. Each 
employee builds up a fund of knowledge 
that is just as much a part of his equip- 
ment as is his ability to write shorthand, 
to sell, or to manage. 

There is often a strange lack of frank 
ness between employer and employee. Why 
shouldn’t a salary matter be discussed o- 
casionally in an easy and matter-of-fact 
way between an employer and an employee? 

If, however, a man who has capacity fot 
development is blocked by the size of the 
business or some other factor, it is ofter- 
times desirable for him to change his 
position. But, let him leave his position 
in a decent manner, and start well by 
quitting well. By Alfred F. Upson. Th 
Pace Student, January, 1926, p. 23:3. 
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Administration: Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


“The Present State of the Art of Office 
Management” 


W. H. Leffingwell in an address said, 
“Our method of making an examination of 
office methods is to send a field examiner 
equipped with definite standard instructions 
on measurement, observation and counting. 
These facts are then rated in accordance 
with a standard formula. Use of Office 
Machinery is the subject receiving the 
highest rating, that of 96 per cent. Inter- 
communication, next highest in rating, av- 
erages 83 per cent. Equipment rates 82.5 
pe cent. Forms rate 80.7 per cent. Filing 
rates an average of 80 per cent. Corre- 
spondence rates 79.3 per cent. The rating 


Training and Education: Schools, 


The Contents of Employee Publications 

The Editor of the South Hill Echo says 
that articles written to give employees a 
better understanding of business in gen- 
eral and the company’s business in particu- 
lar, should not be “written down” to the 
audience. Such articles should take for 


Records: 


Uniform Invoice Designed by Ford 
Motor Company Has Many 
Advantages 
The advantages of the Uniform Invoice 
may be summed up as follows: For the 
shipper—Centralization of shipping data; 
Continuous writing spaces; Natural car- 
riage shifts for speed in typing; Fixed 
column for Customer’s Order; Number, 
permitting consolidated billing, that is, all 
shipments for one day, regardless of order 
number, appearing on one invoice, effecting 
a reduction of twenty-five per cent in 
papers to be handled by shipper and cus- 
tomer. For the customer—Reservation 
centralizes customer’s approvals; Elimi- 
hates customer’s use of rubber stamps and 


on salary standards is 77.8 per cent. Con- 
trol of output averages 76.3 per cent, yet 
the average rating for output itself is much 
lower. Routines and methods rate an av- 
erage of 75 per cent. Organization rates 
70.9 per cent. Turnover shows an average 
rating of 67.5 per cent. Arrangement av- 
erages 65.15 per cent, and Stockkeeping 
63.2 per cent. Personnel rates 53.8 per 
cent, This low rate seems rather surpris- 
ing, unless one remembers that the office 
as a general rule is behind the times on 
most management subjects. Clerical out- 
put depends upon the fourteen subjects 
mentioned, and rates 48.5 per cent.” The 
Society of Industrial Engineers Bulletin, 
December, 1925. 


Libraries, Employee Publications 


granted that the readers are of average in- 
telligence. The house organ affords an 
excellent means of selling safety and health 
to the workers. Good practice in house 
organ editing requires dignity, honesty and 
sincerity of purpose. By W. R. R. Winans. 
Office Manager, January, 1926, p. 23:3. 


Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


sticker riders; Prevents defacing invoice 
and obliterating important data. Pacific 
Factory, December, 1925, p. 17 :4%. 


Visible Recording and Management 
Control 

The advantages of visible recording are 
thus summed up: 1. Reference speed is 
greatly increased. 2. Operation back or 
front of the record is made without re- 
moval. 3. Misfiling is entirely eliminated 
and a missing record is automatically sig- 
nalled. 4. Facts are exposed which stop 
losses, start sales, speed production, and 
stimulate profits. 5. Existing systems of 
visible equipment can be used without re- 
writing the records. 6, Hunting, searching, 
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and guesswork are eliminated and replaced 
by definite information always in sight and 
accessible. 

Under the following heads are cited in- 
stances of results obtained by visible re- 
cording: Advertising, Costings, Customers’ 
Records, Ledger, Prospects, Progress of 
Work, Purchase, Sales and Travelers’ Rec- 
ords, Staff Records, Statistical Records, 
and Stock Records. By H. W. Wrigley. 
Business Organization and Management, 
January, 1926, p. 226:4. 


Preparing Statistics of Business for the 
Special Needs of Each Department 


The most important use to which statis- 
tics in business are put is probably that of 
sales analysis for sales promotion. The 
analysis must show the reasons for the 
variations from the hitherto accepted nor- 
mal, and must give the comparisons from 
many points of view. The sales manager 
who can discover the reason for the lack 


Plant: 


More Light For the Office 
The Engineering Department of the Na- 
tional Lamp Works have studied illumina- 
tion against glare, shadow, and eyestrain. 
This article gives figures and other in- 


Industrial Economics: 
Immigration 


Labor and 


Real Wages 

At a joint session of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, American Statistical 
Association and the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, held in New York 
December 28, Professor Paul H. Douglas 
of the University of Chicago reported on 
exhaustive research which he has been con- 
ducting on the subject of real wages. The 
conclusion of Professor Douglas’ research 
is that from 1890 to 1924 inclusive the real 
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of enthusiasm in certain districts is do. 
ing more effective work than he could by 
writing letters of encouragement or dis. 
couragement to his salesmen. 

Production usually takes one of two 
forms:—1l. A production of articles per 
unit of time. 2, The completion of work 
to a given date. In the former a schedule 
of production is usually fixed for a period, 
in which case the chart will show either 
a horizontal datum giving the number of 
pieces which should be produced per day, 
or an ascending line giving the day to 
day accumulating total. The accumulative 
chart will show the amount over or under 
the scheduled production, but the former 
gives the valleys and peaks better and 
should be used to find the rapid fluctuations 
of output. 

Statistical analysis is also applied in this 
article to trade extension and transport. 
By N. Gerald Smith. Business Organiza- 
tion and Management, January, 1926, p. 
206 :4. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
Location, Lighting, Heating, Ventilation. 


formation on the relative values of natural 
and artificial light, the types of lighting 
fixtures, and how they should be arranged 
for the most effective work. By Kirk M. 
Reid. Business, January, 1926, p. 18:3. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


wages of all employed workers in the 
United States increased about 27 per cent. 
The increase for wage earners in manu- 
facturing industries was about 28 per cent. 
Practically all of this gain has been made 
since 1914 and the greater part of it since 
1919. During the period from 1890 to 1914 
the real wages of clerical workers, accord- 
ing to Professor Douglas, declined. 
Explaining his statistics he said that the 
increase in real wages of labor was due 
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largely to the greater output of industry. 
He intimated that unionism had not had 
much effect upon the increase in real wages. 
In this connection he said that the growth 
of labor banks and labor insurance compa- 
nies was “labor’s answer to stock subscrip- 
tion plans of employers and to group in- 
surance. Labor is competing with capital 
for the savings of the workers.” He ac- 
counted for the decline in real wages of 
clerical workers mainly by the law of 
supply and demand. Education is more 
widespread; the children of manual la- 
borers are graduating from high school in 
greater numbers than ever before and this 
has resulted in a sharp increase in the 
number of young people who prefer to 
go into office work rather than into shops 
or factories. 

George Soule of the Labor Bureau, Inc., 
in discussing Professor Douglas’ paper, dis- 
agreed sharply in regard to the effect of 
unionism upon the real wages of labor. 
He believed that “unionism and the fear 
of unionism” had served to prevent drastic 
wage reductions in recent periods of busi- 
ness depression. 


Industrial Waste and Social Welfare 
Among the speakers at one session of 
the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation devoted to the subject “Industrial 
Waste and Social Welfare,” was Stuart 
Chase of the Labor Bureau, Inc., and au- 
thor of the recent book “The Tragedy of 
Waste.” Mr. Chase listed what he called 
the four main channels of waste in Ameri- 
can industry as follows: 

1, Manpower expended in production of 

useless or harmful products. 


2. Idleness, including unemployment. 
Lack of efficient management and 
planning in industry. 

4. Waste of natural resources. 


At a session on unemployment, Dr. Leo 
Wolman of the New School of Social Re- 
search presented a mass of information on 
the working of unemployment insurance in 
England. Dr. Wolman, who is considered 
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an authority on unemployment insurance 
and who is generally credited with the 
origination of the unemployment insurance 
plan of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, gave general endorsement 
to the English unemployment insurance 
system, which he said had operated much 
more satisfactorily than the public gener- 
ally has been given to believe. 

At the same session Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale University spoke on “Bank- 
ing Policy and Unemployment.” Professor 
Fisher traced an alleged connection between 
the purchasing power of money and the 
employment of labor. He said that when 
the price level is rising (that is, the pur- 
chasing power of money is going down) 
the receipts of business increase faster 
than the expenses, profits are high, busi- 
ness is active, and employment is plentiful. 
Conversely, he said, when the general price 
is falling, the receipts of business decline 
more rapidly than the expenses, profits are 
reduced or wiped out, and depression and 
unemployment result. 

Continuing the discussion of unemploy- 
ment, Professor H. Feldman of Dartmouth 
College, author of the recent book “Regu- 
larization of Employment,” urged the im- 
portance of placing emphasis upon specific 
situations rather than upon generalities. He 
drew an analogy from public health work, 
in which he said any amount of general 
sanitation would not check an epidemic of 
disease if the specific source of infection 
was not traced and abated. 

Dr. Feldman contrasted the English 
theory of providing relief for unemployed 
workers with the principles that are being 
adopted by advanced management in the 
United States looking toward the stabiliza- 
tion of industry and the reduction in un- 
employment. 

Part of one session of the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation was de- 
voted to pensions. Abraham Epstein, 
formerly director of the Pennsylvania 
Commission to investigate old age pensions 
and author of the book “Facing Old Age,” 
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described the experiences of Pennsylvania as consumers, to buy all the wealth which, 





and other states in attempting to solve by as producers, we are able to produce, By prevet 
social legislation the problems connected William Trufant Foster and Waddilj to the 
with old age relief. Mr. Epstein believes Catchings. American Federationist, Jany. of the 
in state pension laws. He said that indus- ary, 1926, p. 35:10. by ch 
trial pensions were not adequate to take needle 
care of the situation since “the total num- “We Sleep Too Long” the 
ber of industrial pensioners in the United Harrington Emerson at a dinner meeting “at Ie 
States is only about half as great as the said, “The aim of society should be to “ms 
number of persons who need pensions in lessen the hours of necessity and thus to Mr 
the State of Massachusetts alone.” increase the hours of freedom, The more Broo 
we standardize the hours of necessity the ernm 
A Sound Basis for Wages longer is our time of freedom. We have the t 
The old theory of wages was based on been taught to believe that we should sleep chaos 
supply and demand: the more labor avail- 8 hours, work 8 hours and play 8 hours, ploys 
able, the cheaper it could be had. Then But if we slept less we would sleep faster supP 
the unions ignored the economists and de- or more intensely; we would soon adjust year 
manded a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s ourselves to a quicker and deeper repose.” been 
labor. Then came the theory of a living The Society of Industrial Engineers, De- the ' 
wage, then a saving wage. Recently work- cember, 1925. dust 
ers have desired a full return for the value cua 
of their contribution to society. A Sound New Wage Theory Mee 
Basis for Wages goes further and main- Organized labor asks a wage large 
tains that the ability to produce must be enough not only to meet the requirements Wh 
balanced by the capacity to use and con- of the family budget, but to represent a T 
sume. By John P. Frey. American Fed- just and equitable share of the products of 
erationist, January, 1926, p. 26:9. industry, declared Mr. Green, the president 
of the American Federation of Labor, be- 1h 
“More Pay and Less Work”—Is This a fore a Chicago forum. “Wages must be | 
Futile Aim? maintained on a high level so that the pur- “ 
In spite of our vast productive resources, chasing power of the masses will corre- ad 
there is not enough produced to supply spond to their producing power. This we 
the needs. Resources are not used to shifts the whole wage basis from the places un 
capacity because the goods can not be sold where it has been erroneously placed, if 
at prices which make continued production namely, the cost of living, a living wage, T 
possible, because the consumér has not the or a saving wage. All of these are too 
income to buy all produced. More pay intangible, too indefinite, and too suscep- “ 
and less work will be gained when we have __tible to conflicting interpretations.” Indus- i" 
found out how to acquire enough money, trial News Survey, Jan. 18, 1926. a 
fr 
Employment: Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover to 
20 Per Cent of America’s Man Power and preventative measures installed and P 
Wasted social pressure exerted on the wilfully idle, tt 
“We see on every given working day a large fraction of this loss is probably pre- st 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 adults doing precisely  ventable.” p 
nothing,” Mr. Stuart Chase of the Labor The great majority are idle against their 4 
Bureau, Inc., declared. “Yet with the busi- will and inclination, according to Mr. a 
ness cycle controlled, seasonal operations Chase. These are mainly the victims of 2 
and turnover loss modified, safety measures seasonal and cyclical unemployment and s 
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preventable accidents and ill health. If, 
to the men who are idle through no fault 
of their own are added those who are idle 
by choice and those who are engaged in 
needless or socially harmless production, 
the result is, according to Mr. Chase, that 
“st least half the man power in America 
counts for nothing.” 

Mr. Walton H. Hamilton, of the Robert 
Brookings School of Economics and Gov- 
ernment, declared that “wanton waste” in 
the bituminous coal industry has produced 
chaos not only in production but in unem- 
ployment. “There has been a failure in 
supplies,” he said, “three times in a ten- 
year period and yet no adequate steps have 
been taken to insure regular production of 
the stuff of power on which our whole in- 
dustrial system depends. American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, Annual 
Meeting. New York, December, 1925. 


What Is the Best Measure of Labor 
Turnover Statistics to Be Used for 
Periodical Collection by Govern- 

ment Bureaus? 


Mr. Ethelbert Stewart of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, pointed out that 
labor turnover, as an index of employment 
and unemployment, managerial capacity and 
cost of production, was sufficiently impor- 
tant for inclusion in Government figures 
if an appropriation could be obtained. 
Turnover occurred to a marked degree in 
some occupations while there was a great 
variation in the stability rate in various 
industries; the stable employees (those 
with a service of a year or more) varying 
from 25 per cent to 65 per cent of the 
total in some industries. 

Miss A. Bezanson of the University of 
Pennsylvania indicated the significance of 
turnover statistics by means of charts. She 
showed, what has not been sufficiently ap- 
preciated, that turnover moves up and 
down in rhythm with the business cycle 
and that personnel management is only 
able to influence the rate to a comparatively 
small degree; therefore the study of oc- 


cupational turnover and the building up 
of occupational indices is the next step. 


Dr. Paul Brissenden, in a comprehensive 
paper, pointed out how turnover might be 
measured on a practical basis for use by 
governmental agencies. The ideal measure 
was that of exposure in relation to replace- 
ments but the ideal was not always practi- 
cable, and, for the present, it might be 
necessary to take the average number of 
persons at work as the denominator in cal- 
culating the percentage of turnover. 

Mr. William A. Berridge, of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, showed 
interesting comparable results from over 
fifty large concerns. As a barometer of 
business the best is the volume of orders 
received, plus profit margins and an an- 
alysis of lay-offs. 

In the discussion that followed it was 
suggested by Mr. J. D. Hackett that the 
position taken by the American Manage- 
ment Association several years ago was 
correct, Before asking Government bu- 
reaus to undertake the collection of statis- 
tics several steps were necessary; first, the 
adoption of a definite terminology and; 
second, improvement in the technique of 
collecting the facts upon which turnover 
was based. Until these were accomplished 
it would be undesirable to attempt any col- 
lection of turnover statistics. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics could, perhaps, prepare 
the ground more effectively than any other 


organization. American Statistical Asso- 
ciation Convention. New York, Decem- 
ber, 1925. 


Capitalizing Personnel Work 
in Slack Times 

Slack times not only afford the employ- 
ment manager the opportunity of building 
up the resource files and creating the com- 
munity impression that the plant is a good 
place to work, but it is during such a period 
that the organization can be improved. A 
careful personnel survey should be made 
with the idea of determining the weak links 
in the chain, and the second rate workers 
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replaced with those who are more worthy 
of holding jobs. By James L. Lovitt. Jn- 
dustrial Management, January, 1926, p. 
6:%. 


Guaranteed Employment 
The president of Procter & Gamble 
Company has confirmed the success of the 
plan for guaranteed employment, which has 
been in effect for two years at all of the 
company’s plants. “Turnover of employees 


Employee Service: 


Cafeteria as Keystone of Industrial 
Personnel Program 

In addition to tying in with the health 
program, industrial cafeterias, properly run 
and regulated, can tie in with thrift pro- 
grams. It is important, if the industrial 
cafeteria is to assist in a well-planned per- 
sonnel program, that the employees using 
the cafeteria should appreciate the fact that 
it is a real asset to them personally. This 
cannot be done unless the program is defi- 
nitely planned and the plan rigorously fol- 
lowed. It must be realized that the indus- 
trial lunch room is a business and must 
have the standards of any other restaurant 
business. By L. G. Rivette. Cafeteria 
Management, January, 1926, p. 8:134. 


Out-Boxing the “Box Lunch” Man 


Montgomery Ward have more than an 
industrial cafeteria for they have found it 
necessary to operate in conjunction with it 
a dining room for customers of their retail 
store. It was soon found that the loca- 
tion and surroundings of an industrial 
cafeteria have a great deal to do with the 
employees’ satisfaction in it and with the 
volume of business that the cafeteria will 
do. Next to it is the personnel and em- 
ployment departments and the girls’ recrea- 
tion room, and the men’s recreation room 
and customers’ rest room are nearby. 
Equipment is standardized for all their 
cafeterias everywhere. The policy of op- 
eration is merely to take in enough revenue 
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from all causes is now below 1 per cep 
per month. With a constant working force. 
of 6,500, we need to hire only about 65 new 
people a year. We guarantee 48 weeks 
work in the calendar year. Actually, we 
have exceeded 48 weeks of regular em. 
ployment each year since we first went into 
this plan of keeping business on an even 
scale.” Industrial News Survey, Jan. 18 
1926. 


Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores 


te pay for the equipment, allow for depre- 
ciation and to cover the cost of supplies 
and overhead. By W. E. McKenzie, Cafe. 
teria Management, Janunary, 1926, p. 
731%. 


Industrial Safety 

This issue of The Annals provides both 
the groundwork and the superstructure 
necessary to an aroused interest in indus- 
trial safety. The contributors present im- 
portant points of view and the experience 
necessary to an understanding of accident 
prevention work in industry. The develop- 
ment of this volume follows logical lines 
under the following headings: 1. The 
Need for Safety in Industry. 2. The Or- 
ganized Accident Prevention Movement. 
3. Safety Code Development and Enforce- 
ment. 4. Safety in Specific Industries. 5. 
Accident Prevention for Certain Hazards. 
6. Educating the Worker in Safety. 7. 
The Relation of Safety, Compensation and 
Rehabilitation. The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science, January, 1926, 224 pages. 


Methods of Caring for Employee's 
Outer Garments 
The method in most general use in large 
plants is by means of individual lockers. 
One of the most common criticisms how- 
ever, is the inability of the management to 
keep the lockers free from dirt, etc. This 
can be met to a certain extent if the lock- 
ers have a sloping roof so that the top 
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cannot be used as a catch-all, and if they 
are cleaned frequently. The lack of venti- 
lation in lockers has caused many em- 
ployers to discard them. 

Open shelves and hangers are considered 
by many employers to be a better method 
of caring for outer garments. In order to 
eliminate the possibility of pilfering, racks 
equipped with hangers can be raised to the 
ceiling by pulleys during the day. In one 


Training and Education: Schools, 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


The Vocational School an Industrial 
Proving Ground 
The Falk Corporation of Milwaukee 
has made arrangements with the Milwaukee 
Vocational School whereby apprentices 
spend a probationary period of a number of 
weeks in the school shops to determine 
their suitability for the trade which they 
have chosen. The apprentice becomes in 
every way an employee of the Corporation, 
but instead of being put to work in the 
shop he is sent to the Vocational School 
full time and with pay, until such time 
as he is recommended by the instructor to 
be taken into the shop. The turnover 
among apprentices has been remarkably 
reduced through this arrangement. By 
C.J. Freund. Industrial Education Maga- 
sine, January, 1926, p. 213:34. 


Fifteen Jobs Your Association Can Do 
For You 

Today the chief purpose of the chamber 
of commerce is development—agricultur- 
ally, industrially, commercially, mentally 
and morally. So activities are largely 
grouped around the five constructive forces 
that build industries and cities: retailing, 
wholesaling, manufacturing, farming and 
socializing. They include classes in retail 
salesmanship, management, advertising, 
tte.; credit information; monthly informa- 
tion bulletin; statistical compilations in 
connection with the Wisconsin University ; 


establishment it was found that each work- 
er could raise his own rack in such a 
way that no one else could lower the 
garments. Another open rack device is one 
which locks the hat and coat on a hanger 
and unlocks it by means of a numbered 
check, which is withdrawn from the slot 
when the wrap is placed in the hanger. 
The Industrial Bulletin, November, 1925, 
p. 34:2. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


access to the University package library; 
investigations of requests for charity; in- 
formation bureau; co-operation on sale 
days ; gathering information from the farm- 
ers to show whether the various merchants 
:-e getting their share of trade; correc- 
tion and collection of freight charges; in- 
formation to travelers and tourists ; month- 
ly bulletin giving new bills before the as- 
sembly or senate; displays at state exposi- 
tions; meetings for farmers and business 
men; getting outside speakers. By Hugh 
G. Corbett. System, January, 1926, p. 63:2. 


Foreman Training 


Three hundred and fifty foremen of in- 
dustrial plants in Pennsylvania are enrolled 
in the engineering extension department of 
Pennsylvania State College. This has 
proved one of the most popular forms of 
industrial service offered by the college, 
and eight new foremen-training classes, in 
as many different industrial plants, have 
recently been established. Clip sheet from 
Department of the Interior—Bureau of 
Education, January, 1926. 


Organized Labor and Education 


Within recent years organized labor has 
stressed the importance of education in all 
its conventions and publications. A review 
is herewith presented of its educational ac- 
tivities since the founding of the American 
Federation of Labor under the following 
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heads: organized labor investigates text 
books in use in public schools: The Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers; labor repre- 
sentation on boards of education; appren- 
ticeship training; mass education; the rail- 
road labor institute; Colorado summer 


school; Wisconsin’s summer school fo 
working women; labor Chatauquas; itip. 
erant tutors; labor colleges; the Purposes 
of labor’s education; education or class jp. 
struction? Law and Labor, January, 1926, 
p. 20:534. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 
Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Bonus, as Deferred Salary 


Ten conclusions drawn from comments 
made by applicants to the National Em- 
ployment Exchange for office positions over 
a period of seventeen years indicate that 
an equitably adjusted salary system with- 
out bonus is the favored method of pay- 
ment. Current Business Conditions, Janu- 
ary, 1926. 


A Successful Suggestion System 

The method of handling suggestions from 
employees at the Bausch and Lomb Op- 
tical Company was established after a 
survey of many plans throughout the 
United States thus avoiding unsatisfac- 
tory features, such as: slowness in routine 
of suggestions, inadequate awards for value 
received, allowing the ones passing on 
awards to know the names of suggestors, 
drawing the line too close on the ones who 
are eligible for awards and lack of pub- 
licity. Forms for the suggestion blank 
and suggestion record are shown. By A. J. 
Zimmerman. Office Manager, January, 
1926, p. 5:3. 


Various Wage-Systems in Relation to 
Factory Indirect Charges 

If a manufacturing concern is faced with 
the problem of an extraordinary demand 
for its products beyond what its present 
equipment and methods are capable of sup- 
plying, it has four courses open. It may 
buy elsewhere and re-sell; enlarge its 
factory and increase its productive capac- 
ity; work longer hours, overtime or more 
shifts; or speed up production by means 
of a bonus or premium on the wages. This 


method of increasing the productive capac. 
ity of the factory is always an important 
problem and is oftentimes one very diff. 
cult of satisfactory solution. In this paper, 
the author presents the several methods of 
securing increased capacity, considers 
briefly their respective merit and demerit, 
and then passes on to a detailed examina- 
tion of the relation of the various systems 
of wage payment to the problem of se- 
curing an increased factory output by this 
means. By R. R. Thompson. N. A.C. A, 
Bulletin, December 15, 1925. 15 pages. 


G. M. & N. Group Insurance 


The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 
has recently announced the inauguration of 
a group insurance plan for employees, 
under which they will be furnished with 
more than $4,000,000 worth of life and 
accident insurance. 

The group policy allows $1,000 for loss 
of life through accident or otherwise and 
sums ranging from $500 to $1,000 for in- 
juries. The accident insurance will be paid 
in addition to the life insurance, or a 
total of $2,000. The insurance applies on 
or off the job, it was explained, and in- 
cludes the nursing service of the insurance 
company. The cost to the employee is 85 
cents a month. Railroad Data, Jan. 2, 
1926. 


Stock Purchase 
The Pullman Company of Chicago has 
announced that it will offer to employees 
an opportunity to purchase 10,000 shares 
of stock at $140 per share, the market price 
being $169. The stock will be paid for at 
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the rate of $3 monthly, and any employee 
of three months or more service will be 
entitled to subscribe for one or more shares 
of stock, based on annual salary. Indus- 
rial News Survey, Jan. 4, 1926. 


Union Life Insurance Company 
Gets Started 


The Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany intends to sell stock to trade union- 
ists only. The price is $50 a share. Two- 
thirds of the board of directors must be 
members of unions affiliated to the A. F. 
of L, and not more than one director from 
ay one union is eligible to the board. 
The company will write policies similar to 
recognized life insurance companies, and 
the machinery of the unions will be used to 
secure new business. Industrial Relations: 
Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, Dec. 5, 1925. 


Service Emblems 


Ata party arranged by Deere and Com- 
pany to mark the inauguration of a service 
recognition plan, 1,409 men and women 
who have been continuously employed in 
the Moline and East Moline shops and 
offices received service emblems, and wit- 
nessed an advance showing of “The Vanish- 
ing American,” at the LeClaire theatre. 
Two men who had completed 50 years’ 
service received diamond studded pins from 


Labor Relations: 
tration. 


We “Paced” Every Process for Top- 
Speed Production 


Only once in awhile will you find a 
business so thoroughly planned, so flexible, 
aid yet so smooth in operation as the 
business whose methods are described 
here, The general manager of the Alden 
Manufacturing Company tells about these 
methods—how he time-schedules every op- 
tration from the buying of raw materials 
to the collection of accounts receivable— 
% frankly that every business man is like- 


the President of the company, who gave a 
brief and intimate history of the business 
from the time it was founded in 1837. 
Besides the two 50-year service employees, 
others who were presented with pins were 
10-45 year workers, 25-40 year workers, 
36-35 year workers, 53-30 year workers, 
57-25 year workers, 79-20 year workers, 
189-15 year workers, 328-10 year workers, 
632-5 year workers. Moline Daily Dis- 
patch, Dec. 29, 1925. 


They Share Profits With Their Labor 

The reason why the Ashland Fire Brick 
Company of Kentucky is so successful in 
its employer and employee relationship 
seems to be in great part due to the profit 
sharing plan instituted in 1917. Since then 
there has been only one year when no re- 
wards were made, During the other eight 
years they have paid from 6 to 15 per cent 
based on the employee’s annual wage. An- 
other factor affecting the unusually good 
employee morale and low labor turnover 
is group life insurance. 

The company wants every man in their 
employ to own a home, and therefore they 
make loans on real estate in co-operation 
with building and loan associations. They 
loan money in case of sickness or death, 
that is, money is loaned for any purpose 
that will help the employee. Brick and 
Clay Record, Jan. 5, 1926, p. 44:6. 


Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, Arbi- 


ly to find in them at least one profitable 
suggestion. By Milton Alden. System, 
January, 1926, p. 54:3. 


What the American Worker Wants 


It is status—that feeling that he belongs, 
that he is an integral part of the organiza- 
tion, that he contributes to its success, It 
is the duty of industry to make a man 
feel that his job is a career, that the way 
is open to him just as far as he wants to 
travel or can travel. Engineer managers 
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who have combined with their knowledge 
of material sciences a scientific study of 
human relations usually are superior to 
other industrial managers. An interview 
with Sam A. Lewisohn by Rose Feld. 
Trained Men, February, 1926, p. 3:3%. 


Golden Rule Nash 


A review of those factors leading up 
to Arthur Nash, President of the A. Nash 
Company, manufacturers of men’s cloth- 
ing in Cincinnati, joining the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers of America. The 
move is regarded as an experiment of the 
highest promise to American industry and 
to industrial democracy throughout the 
world. By Robert W. Bruere. The 
Nation, Jan. 6, 1926, p. 9:1%. 


Why We Have Adopted Our New 
System of Industrial Partnership 


The Gold Medal Furniture Manufac- 
turing Company, Limited, a million dollar 
concern of Canada, has recently turned the 
management over to a committee elected 
by the employees of the organization. Fur- 
thermore the plan is to set aside 50 per 
cent of the net profit after six per cent 
on the investment is paid and the com- 
mittee will distribute this among the em- 
ployees. An additional 10 per cent will be 
set aside for charity, also under the elected 
committee. The plan also includes insur- 


ance from $1,000 to $2,000 at the cost oj 
50 cents a week. The plan was Presente; 
and adopted by the employees on Decem, 
ber 3. Already the results of the ply 
have surprised all officials and made thei 
work easier. The company will not hay 
to wait another thirty-six years to doubk 
itself. By U. Bruce McMurty, Indy. 
trial Canada, January, 1926, p. 289:1, 


Representatives of Employer and Em. 
ployee in Building Industries 

These representatives meet quarterly 
to settle their grievances; it has bem 
found that this method of bringing en. 
ployees and employers together in friend. 
ly conferences has been a big factor in 
establishing peaceful relations in the build. 
ing industry. Disputes are heard and de. 
cisions rendered, and though they are not 
compulsory to the organizations or firms 
involved, they are invariably accepted and 
complied with. 


Decisions made by the board are printed 
in a little booklet and distributed among 
the organizations at interest for guidance 
and thus become an established set of 
rules governing controversies as they arise 
In this way facts are put in the place 
of suspicions and all concerned form the 
priceless habit of talking things over. 
Industrial Relations: Bloomfield’s Labor 
Digest, Dec. 5, 1925. 


Shop Organization: Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardization, 


Waste 


Power Transmission Economies 

Does the control of power transmission 
play a sufficiently important part in fac- 
tory management to warrant proper super- 
vision? A good belt engineer should not 
only be thoroughly acquainted with all 
makes of belting, but he should know belt 
dressings, lacings, hooks and belt build- 
ing. He should know machine tools, 
power characteristics, and last of all be a 
good designer. A competent man on 
power transmission can save $15,000 a 


year for every $100,000 invested in belt 
ing, and another $10,000 a year in in 
creased production in a plant using 1,00 
or more machine tools. By H. A. Flogaus 
Belting, Transmission, Tools and Supplies, 
Dec., 1925, p. 25:3. 


Relation of Transmission Belting 
to Profits 
The question of cost in selection should 
take into consideration, not only the pur- 
chase price, but also the expense of cot 
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stant adjustment. Transmission belting is 
one of the most necessary and important 
plant accessories—with it right, produc- 
tion apparatus is producing to capacity, 
and with its failure, both capacity and 
payroll suffer. By William Staniar. Belt- 
ing, Transmission, Tools and Supplies, 
Dec. 1925, p. 28:3. 


Acts to Cut Waste in Milk Industry 
A step toward the conservation of sur- 
plus milk production during seasonal 
periods has been taken in the incorporation 
of the United Milk Products Corporation. 
The merger embraces about twelve com- 
panies. “Stimulation of milk production, 
conservation of waste and economy of 
distribution are imperative in the indus- 
try at the present time. Some original 
methods are to be put into actual prac- 
tice, such as the use of glass-lined trans- 
portation equipment by rail and motor 
truck.” The New York Times, Jan. 7, 
1926. 


Research and Experiment 


“Salvaging By-Product of Schools” 

Legislative enactment as a salvaging 
method has now reached the point of 
diminishing returns and is causing the 
exploitation of a considerable portion of 
the youth who come within its provi- 
sions. Scientific analysis indicates that 
mass methods of salvaging have reached 
the zenith of their efficiency and that 
future constructive efforts must be 
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predicated upon a diagnosis of individual 
differences accompanied by salvaging 
methods to meet individual needs. 

It is important that the public should 
be educated to understand that chrono- 
logical age is an antiquated criterion for 
determining the abilities and needs of 
youth. A lull in the legislative storm 
would afford an opportunity for research 
and experimentation upon which future 
progress depends. Private experimenta- 
tion indicates that the economically valu- 
able portion of the low-mentalitied by- 
product of education best reaches its maxi- 
mum development under definite and regu- 
lar full-time employment experience. By 
Dr, Anna Y. Reed. American Industries, 
Dec., 1925, p. 35:3%4. 


Would Mobilize Science 

The scientific world and scientific re- 
search form the third arm of national 
defense and should be put into industry, 
Dr. Michael I. Pupin, Professor of Electro- 
Mechanics at Columbia University, told 
members of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. Mobilization of scientific 
men and their research facilities should 
be planned, he said, and research en- 
couraged. 

“America is in a dangerous situation 
and will not be able to compete in the 
world markets with other nations because 
the quota of production will be higher 
in a democratic country, as the salary 
scales of labor are higher. So science 
should be put into industry,” the professor 
held. The New York Times, Jan. 7, 1926. 


BUYING, RECEIVING, STORING, SHIPPING 


Steel Production and Demand 

An important change has taken place in 
the steel industry in the last few years. 
An important consumer, who used to carry 
stocks of raw material to cover six weeks’ 
needs now carries a two days’ supply. An- 
other, one of the largest steel users in the 
country, which formerly carried three 
months’ supply, now carries less than a 


week’s. This is one of the most encour- 
aging factors in the existing steel situa- 
tion that current buying is keeping closely 
in line with production. Purchases are 
for more or less immediate requirements 
and there is no speculative buying, in 
former years a danger spot in time of 
steel activity. Steel output in this coun- 
try is rarely more than 4,000,000 tons a 
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month, yet orders have been three times 
that much. At present, however, though 
the production rate is near the record 
level, the orders have kept only a very 
little ahead of it. Barrons, December 28, 
1925, p. 10. 


Only a Purchasing Agent 
All the buyer has to do is to find out 
what is needed and then go out and buy it. 
The buyer of the Acme Steel Company 
buys all the material wrapped up in one 
way or another in the $10,000,000 worth 
of merchandise sold annually. In prepar- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How Fast Should a Business Grow? 

At a time when the Lincoln Products 
Company was very prosperous and the 
auditors showed how profits could be 
tripled in the following year the presi- 
dent of the company chose instead to fol- 
low a safe, sure sales plan calling for only 
a modest increase in profits. It is pointed 
out that many companies over-expand when 
business is good and thus plant the seeds 
of failure. A business which pushes for 
sales out of all proportion to what is a 
normal increase may not be able to stand 
a drop in sales without endangering its 
existence, and trimming the firm of its 
valuable man-power. By E. C. Guthard. 
Sales Management, Jan. 9, 1926, p. 15:2%. 


Branding an Unbrandable Article 
Stimulated the Entire Line 
Because window screening had never 
been branded, manufacturers have felt that 
it could not be branded or advertised. 
However, the Jersey Copper Screen Cloth 
was more expensive, and unless it was 
advertised and the public knew why it was 
more expensive, it would not sell. Adver- 
tising has done three important things: 
it made Jersey a leader in its field; by 
cooperation with the health authorities, it 
has caused a tendency to standardization 
of mesh; and it has stimulated the entire 
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ing for a buyer’s position, the best begin. 
ning is by selling, because the salesman 
has to find the people who really neg 
his goods and show them why; the sale, 
men learn how a purchasing agent should 
treat the salesmen, not putting them off 
misleading them; and the salesmen must 
learn their products. The purchasing &. 
partment should be allowed to mind its 
end of the business. The buyer should 
given an executive’s place, expense ap. 
count, and clerical help. By Hiley Qh. 
stott. The Chicago Purchasing Agen, 
January, 1926, p. 16:3. 


business. Give your product a name and 
make it known. By Louis G. Beers 
Printers’ Ink, December 24, 1925, p. 17: 
3%. 


Is the Open-Door Policy Displacing 
Exclusive Dealers? 
Manufacturers and retailers alike shun 
restricted store distribution as a hobbler 
of profits. Theoretically the limited 
dealership idea is all to the good. Were 
it not for considerations such as the 
small-and-often order habit, the necessity 
of getting volume, the need for sufficient 
retail competition and the growing tend- 
ency of leading retail stores to insist on 
building up prestige on their own reputation 
rather than on that of the manufacturer, 
such an arrangement would be just about 
perfect. By G. A. Nichols. Printers’ Ink, 
December 24, 1925, p. 3:7. 


Methods of Distribution 


On the whole the marketing system is 
sound. It has developed along its present 
lines for the simple reason that it fur- 
nishes the most economical and expeditious 
method of getting goods from producers 
into the hands of consumers. This process 
entails a number of functions, which are 
necessarily costly to perform. There are 
plenty of weaknesses in the marketing or- 
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ganizations. The seeking out of these 
weaknesses involves research and analysis 
by business firms, by trade associations, by 
the government, by educational institutions, 
ec, Individual business houses, particu- 
larly, should scrutinize and analyze their 
own methods of distribution and determine 
yhether improvement can be made. Mar- 
keting methods have been continually im- 
proved through the competitive attempts 
on the part of manufacturers and distribu- 
tors to find better methods. Although 
there can be no artificial restraints on the 
number of people entering a particular 
trade, there is much waste through the 
starting up of businesses (especially re- 
tail stores) in poor locations and by men 
with inadequate ability or capital. More 
careful study of store locations and ac- 
counting is to be desired. Report of Com- 
mittee 5, National Distribution Confer- 
ence, Washington, 1925. 34 pages. 


They Analyzed Distributors’ Inventories 
and Then— 


The Harvey Spring and Forging Com- 
pany believe that buying and stocking are 
a important as selling. They censor all 
orders, keep inventories of all jobbers’ and 
dealers’ stocks of their products and twice 
ayear recall the items that are not selling 
in any particular locality. Jobbers are 
picked carefully and then encouraged to 
know each other. ‘This eliminates price 
cutting and makes exchanges among them 
possible. In this way the company has 
secured real jobber co-operation. By D. 
M. Hubbard. Printers’ Ink, January 14, 
1926, p. 17:4. 


Capital Goes in for Distribution 
The American Fruit Growers, Inc., the 
frst enterprise of its kind, farms and 
slls from coast to coast. This organiza- 
tion purposed to accomplish in a big and 
organized way what the co-operative pro- 
ducers’ associations were accomplishing in 
asmaller and sometimes disorganized way. 
There was, moreover, a difference in the 
company’s viewpoint, due to the idea of 


corporate business, that to serve the pro- 
ducer you must serve the consumer first. 
Their main job is distribution; they buy 
or sell on commission for other farmers as 
well as for themselves. The test of sale 
at auction in the New York market in- 
dicates that the consumer willingly will 
pay—as well as for other advertised lines 
—a higher price for graded fruit identi- 
fied by trademark. By Lucien Kellog. 
Business, January, 1926, p. 13:3. 


General Conditions Affecting 
Distribution 


This report shows that certain dominant 
tendencies prevail in federal legislation re- 
lating to distribution, the most important 
of which is that enforcing the principles 
of competition as displayed in the Sherman 
Act, the Clayton Act and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. Legislation relat- 
ing to the maintenance of resale prices is 
in a state of much confusion due primarily 
to the many changes in the attitude of both 
federal and lower courts. Pending the re- 
sults of the referendum, recently ordered 
by the Board of Directors of the National 
Chamber, this committee makes no sug- 
gestions on this highly controversial sub- 
ject. 


In view of recent decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court and of the changes 
in procedure on the part of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Committee does 
not feel justified in recommending repeal 
or substantial modification of any of the 
anti-trust acts. It is in the application of 
these laws and of the principles involved 
in them, especially when they are applied 
to business units devoid of the attributes 
of monopoly, that difficulty has arisen. 
After the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco Trust cases, no one can question 
that the Sherman law is so phrased that 
if properly enforced it can combat and 
destroy combinations of capital however 
powerful, when those combinations result 
in restraint of trade. On the other hand, 
in the steel company case it was demon- 
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strated that reasonable application of the 
act by the courts would prevent the un- 
necessary destruction of combinations of 
capital whose only offense was size 
and which had not resulted in actual mon- 
opoly or detrimental restraint of trade. 
Report of Committee 6, National Distri- 
bution Conference, Washington, 1925. 40 
pages. 
‘ 
Trade-Marking Cuts Out Useless Steps 
in Distribution 
The Hercules Powder Company is prov- 
ing the value of a trade-mark in simplify- 
ing marketing processes. They have dem- 
onstrated that trade-marking an article 
lops off unnecessary steps in distribution 
not only on the consumer side of the 
manufacturer, but on the raw material 
side as well. Over-expanded manufactur- 
ing capacity can be used in the production 
of articles, the selling opportunity of which 
has been overlooked. By John Allen Mur- 
phy. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Jan., 1926, 
p. 33:2. 


4 


Two Dozen Ways to Shave 
Distribution Costs 


Twenty-four practical suggestions are 
given for the manufacturer who is trying 
to cut distribution costs, under these sub- 
jects: Multiple factories; Skip-and-return 
coverage of territory; Warehousing; 
Mixed distribution methods; Wagon de- 
liveries; Reducing or enlarging the size 
of minimum orders; Full-line selling ; Spe- 
cialized salesmanship; Eliminating the 
sample room; Mailing pieces as salesmen; 
Cards for fill-in orders; Routed sample 
trunks; Junior salesmen; Multiplied retail 
outlets; Selling as sidelines; Developing 
dealers into jobbers; Carload orders; Dis- 
counts and terms; Scientific hand-to-mouth 
buying; Crew distribution—one man fol- 
low-up; Letting the country follow the 
city; Scientific allotment of territories; 
Prize contests for low selling costs; Cor- 
rect salesman’s remuneration plan. By Ray 
Giles. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Jan., 1926, 
p. 21:3%4. 
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The Art of Making Markets 

Always in the past those who sought 
a market thought in terms of Seographic 
limits. Now, if a market does not exist, 
the modern market-makers create om 
When spearmint and pepsin and other like 
Nordic flavors failed to excite the inter. 
est of the Celestial appetite, violet scen 
was cunningly used as a flavor—and mg 
with great success. Why is it that the 
modern drug store carries such a diver. 
sified stock? Because the makers of almoy 
every kind of marketable goods hay 
sought out the drug store and made th 
druggist see the profit possibilities of his 
line. Distribution and marketing have bp. 
come fine arts. By Harry Botsford 
Barron’s, Jan. 4, 1926, p. 3:1. 


The Car’s the Thing 

Among the so-called basic industries 
which economics have selected as good 
barometers of the business condition of 
the country there are listed unfilled orders 
of U. S. Steel, cement, the loading of 
revenue freight cars, and bank clearings 
or debits to individual accounts. Best of 
all, however, are automobile figures, as 
these can be obtained in exact counts by 
makes and by counties. With these asa 
guide, the sales manager is able not only 
to check his sales against the trend, but 
also to check his sales in each county 
with the current purchase of automobiles. 
Quota, Dec., 1925, p. 8:2%. 


How Principles From Other Industries 
Build Bigger Sales 

The President of The Tao Tea Con- 
pany, Incorporated, tells two of many ideas 
suggested from a study of business in 
other lines. Using the ideas of lowering 
prices on larger supplies as the Gargoyle 
Oil people do, and of refilling as the Col- 
gate Shaving Stick, this tea company 
brought out a large package of tea balls, 
and a refill package. They were told that 
these larger ones would not sell, but in 
November they represented 41 per cent of 
the total business. By J. W. O’Mahoney, 
Printers’ Ink, Dec. 24, 1925, p. 76:4. 
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Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


Preparing a Sales Manual and Making 
It Effective in Selling Work 

The first of two articles based on a 
study of more than forty successful 
sales manuals, which outlines the pur- 
pose of the sales manual, types of man- 
uals, what information should go into 
them, and how they can be made one 
of the important cogs in selling. The 
essential facts only of manual construc- 
tion are given, and theory has been left 
out. By R. C. Hay. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Jan., 1926, p. 39:2. 


Salesmen: 


We Learned What We Had to Sell 


When the Vacuum Oil Company of New 
York undertook a study of all types of 
engines for which their lubricants were 
used, they found the way not only to re- 
duced costs and increased sales, but to a 
new program of training for their sales- 
men. Under the new training system the 
company is able to make real producers 
out of men in six months, whereas under 
the old plan, it had taken at least four 
years. By Charles E. Arnott. Sales Man- 
agement, Dec. 26, 1925, p. 875:21%4. 


King Analyze Waste of 
Salesmen’s Time 


The fact is brought out that only 8 
per cent of every twenty-four hours is 
spent in the presence of buyers by the 
average salesman. Another item which is 
out of all proportion is the time spent in 
driving. This kind of analysis brings out 
the importance of impressing salesmen 
with the necessity for planning their calls 
more carefully and covering their terri- 
tories more thoroughly. Sales Manage- 
ment, Dec. 26, 1925, p. 885:1. 


Northrup, 


“Re-Designing” Salesmen 


About those well-meaning but mis- 
guided salesmen who think they should 





Should the House Charge for the 
Sample Case? 

Advertising for salesmen and offering 
free sample kits when those kits are not 
actually free is not good policy. The use 
of the rebate plan is discussed, which re- 
funds the money paid for a selling outfit 
as soon as a salesman has sold a specific 
amount of goods. The advisability of 
using large or small sample cases is dis- 
cussed. By Charles A. Oswald. Sales- 
ology, Jan., 1926, p. 44:2. 


Selection, Training, Compensation 


be allowed to make over the company’s 
policies, advertising or products. Almost 
every sales organization has one or two 
members in it who, every week or two, 
hatch some new idea for improving the 
style of the line, for changing the com- 
pensation system, reorganizing the adver- 
tising department, or making some other 
change in house policies. No single stan- 
dardized routine of handling will fit all 
of these cases, yet they must be skilfully 
handled; if the salesman is of value tc 
his company his suggestions must be an- 
swered in a way that will retain his loy- 
alty and keep his enthusiasm unimpaired. 
By Morgan P. Wood. Sales Management, 
Jan. 9, 1926, p. 37:2%. 


Essential Qualifications of a Salesman 
Outlined 

There seem to be certain fundamental 
requisites a salesman must possess if he 
is to measure up to expectation. The 
qualifications given here are the result 
of a questionnaire sent to Sales Managers: 
Character, Personality, Tact, Initiative, 
Knowledge of Goods, Health, Energy, 
Confidence, Mentality, Truthfulness, Ten- 
acity, Enthusiasm, Ambition, Application, 
Loyalty, Alertness, Sobriety, Education, 
Sincerity, Promptitude, Patience, Ability, 
Resource, Courage, Reliability, Imagina- 
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tion, Optimism, Intuitiveness, Student, 
Power of Obtaining Information, Art of 
Convincement. St. Louis Sales Managers 
Bureau Bulletin, Jan. 8, 1926. 


To Please “Teacher” 
Here’s the service idea again—this time 
applied in a way that produces results. 
Donaldson’s department store in Minne- 


Linking Science and Industry. Com- 
piled by Henry C. Metcalf. Williams 
and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 
1925. 206 pages. $3.50. 

The Employment of Young Persons in 
the United States. National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 
1925. 150 pages. $1.50. 


Survey of Books 


Accounting Principles Underlying Fed- 
eral Income Taxes, 1925. By Eric L. 
Kohler. A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 1925. 
537 pages. $5.00. 

A review of a book dealing with ques- 
tions of Federal Income Tax procedure is 
now most timely with the problems of the 
revision of the Federal Tax laws being 
given consideration at this time by our 
Congress. Also the average business ex- 
ecutive or tax expert is confronted with 
problems of interpreting prior tax laws, 
for in most instances the Internal Revenue 
Bureau has made no reviews of tax cases 
subsequent to the year 1923. 

The author opens his subject by giving 
a concise yet quite thorough history of in- 
come taxation in the United States, After 
a summarization of the essential features 
of the former Revenue Acts, the principal 
changes in the acts subsequent to the 1918 
Act are clearly set forth, followed by an 
explanation of the Administrative features 
of the tax bill, and a description of the 
various agencies which have been created 
to administer the law. 

Mr. Kohler has arranged his text by 
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apolis has established a “Teachers’ Room" 
with thoughtful conveniences, such a a 
“free service” telephone and banking ger. 
vice. School teachers, as the Donaldso, 
management has discovered, are excellent 
retail customers—customers of discrim. 
inating taste. The idea, it seems, can he 
applied almost anywhere. By Thomas J. 
Malone. Business, January, 1926, p. 2:1, 


Coal. By Edward T. Devine. Amer. 
can Review Service Press, Blooming. 
ton, Ill., 1925. 437 pages. 

Can Business Prevent Unemployment) 
By Sam A. Lewisohn, Ernest 6, 
Draper, John R. Commons, Don D, 
Lescohier. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1925. 226 pages. $2.00. 
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giving a summary of the present law and 
regulations followed by a digest of the 
principal related decisions and opinions is- 
sued by the Treasury Department or 
handed down by the Courts. Attention is 
directed in each instance to the sources 
of the rulings quoted. 

As a review or used as a guide to the 
study of the present income tax law, the 
accountant or business executive will find 
the book of considerable help as a ready 
reference.. For a more extensive study 
of the subject however, it is recommended 
that the Cumulative Bulletins issued by the 
Treasury Department be used in conjunc- 
tion with the book. 

The author has divided his subject into 
seven parts, First: ‘Methods of Account: 
ing,” in which is set forth definitions of 
the various terms used in the income tax 
laws, such as “income,” “taxable net in- 
come,” “deductions,” “invested capital,” etc. 
A fairly comprehensive outline of the re- 
quirements of the government relating to 
the keeping of records by the taxpayer is 
given in this section, also the interpreta- 
tions of the law made by the Treasury De- 
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partment covering accruals of income is 
dwelt on. 

Second: “Income from Sales and Ex- 
changes.” This most complicated feature 
of the tax law covering profits and losses 
on sales of securities, reorganizations, etc., 
is explained quite fully and the interpreta- 
tions made by the author should be of con- 
siderable value to the student of income 
taxation, 

Third: “Other Income.” In this sec- 
tion is treated the subject of dividends, in- 
terest, compensation for services and tax- 
free income. 

Fourth: “Deductions.” The subject of 
depreciation, depletion and amortization is 
given considerable discussion, also the ques- 
tion of bad debts, interest and other busi- 
ness expenses and the basis to be used in 
the determination of losses is concisely but 
clearly explained. 

Fifth: “Invested Capital.” This most 
essential factor in the determination of 
corporate excess profits tax prior to the 
year 1922 is explained quite thoroughly and 
due to the manner in which the author 
has presented the subject, the perusing of 
these chapters should prove of considerable 
benefit to the reader. 

Sixth: “Rates of Taxes and Returns.” 
This section deals with rates of tax, cred- 
its allowed, information returns, etc., and 
includes practical illustrations of individual 
and corporation returns with full explana- 
tions, 

Seventh: “Applicability of Income 
Taxes.” A brief résumé of the liability of 
residents and non-residents, trustees and 
partnership for the filing of returns, also 
abrief summary of the administrative fea- 
tures of the tax law is contained in this 
section. 


For an aid to the student in order that 
the book can be used as a text book, an 
appendix has been added in which practical 
tax problems are presented which can be 
solved concurrently with the text. 

The appendix also includes a complete 
copy of the Revenue Act of 1924. 

As a whole the book has been arranged 
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in an interesting manner and should be 
of considerable assistance to the business 
executive as an explanation of the many 
intricacies of our Federal Tax laws, also 
to the student as a comprehensive text 
book, and to the expert as a handy refer- 
ence work. 
G. G. BRowNnELL, 
Manager Tax Department, 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 





English Manual for Business, By Rob- 
ert Winternitz and Paul T. Cherington. 
A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 1923. 96 pages. 
$1.00. 


The shrewd business man knows that 
business English is the vehicle by which 
ideas are transported throughout the busi- 
ness realm. And he knows, too, that the 
efficiency of this vehicle decides, in a 
very large measure, what the volume of 
business shall be. 

“Better speech—better business” is a 
modern truism. 

Every business man and woman who is 
trying to acquire a greater facility in the 
use of business English, should have a copy 
of “English Manual for Business.” It is 
just what the title assures—a manual, 96 
pages, done in businesslike fashion. 

From the first page to the last, one is 
decidedly impressed with the fact that the 
authors were deeply conscious of the fact 
that they were writing for the great busi- 
ness fraternity. One by one, they attack 
the most glaring defects of writing. And 
in simple, understandable words, the kind 
that make study a pleasure, the authors 
reveal the way to better English. 

In like manner, they take you through 
the field of business writing, stopping long 
enough with each fundamental until you 
know the how and the why of it. And 
out of it all comes a realization that the 
one great requisite of business writing is 
this: every word must pay its way. 

For one who wishes to write well, an 
evening or two invested in “English Man- 
ual for Business” would yield a sense of 
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satisfaction that goes only with that sort 
vf writing which is fit to be called good. 
SHERMAN Perry, 
Assistant to Director of Publicity, 
American Rolling Mill Co. 





A Study of the Liberal College. By 
Leon B. Richardson, Professor of Chem- 
istry in Dartmouth College. 1924. 282 
pages. $1.50. 

Rarely have I read what is to me a more 
fascinating book than Professor Richard- 
son’s Report to the President of Dart- 
mouth College. It is the product of visits 
to a good many American Liberal Arts 
Colleges as well as visits to Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and the universities of London, Dur- 
ham, Leeds, Manchester, Bristol and Liver- 
pool, the Scottish universities, McGill Uni- 
versity and the University of Toronto, 

Part I is devoted to the problems of 
the American Liberal Arts College. The 
Chapter on the interpretation of the pur- 
pose of the Liberal Arts College should 
be read by everyone who has a son to edu- 
cate, or who shares in the intense interest 
in the welfare of our higher educational 
system. 


There are some interesting comments, 
“If a parent is anxious to determine the 
direct financial value which individual 
courses, or the course as a whole, may have 
for his boy, he can be given no satisfac- 
tory answer. If the advantages outlined 
above do not appeal to him, if his look 
remains fast on dollars and cents, he had 
much better place his son in an institution 
of a different type.” * * * “It is the habit 
of some to look for statistical proof of 
the practical worth of the college men; 
to point to the number of graduates en- 
rolled in Who’s Who; to collect informa- 
tion of the earning capacity of college men; 
to point to the number of presidents and 
others high in public life who have re- 
ceived a college training. Such attempts 
at measurement are futile, and in fact 
often defeat their own purpose.” 

He raises the important questions—“How 
are we to train for citizenship except by 


training in intelligence? How are We to 
train for leadership at all? How are a 
to train for devotion to the public Service” 
He says, “These objects, as the Conscioys 
and direct purposes of the college, are 
utterly incapable of realization. If attaing 
at all, as they often are, they come as 
corollaries to the careful and thorough 
training of the intellect.” 

The author analyzes carefully curren 
criticism of the college, the handicaps yp. 
der which the college labors, including the 
background of the student, social life a. 
tivities, fraternities and athletics. One of 
the most interesting comments is “As time 
went on, with the increase of wealth in the 
community, leadership largely shifted t) 
the man of business: at any rate a busi- 
ness rather than a professional career be. 
gan to make the largest appeal to the col. 
lege graduate. Business, in essence, is an 
intellectual calling; and success in it in 
these days is increasingly dependent upon 
a wide point of view, upon the study of 
the situation and its interpretation in the 
light of the strict principles of logic 
rather than upon a mere superficial shrewd- 
ness.” 


There is a masterly summary of the con- 
clusions drawn from an inspection of the 
British educational institutions, a thorough 
discussion of the curriculum problems of 
American institutions, suggested changes, 
a discussion of the obstacles to the sug- 
gested curriculum, a keen analysis of 
methods of instruction, of examinations and 
their purpose and training of the teacher 
and of student participation. 

A Summary Chapter makes the follow- 
ing suggestions : 

1. A curriculum based on the theory of 
capitalizing the interest of the individual. 

2. An abandonment of the principle 
that acquaintance with certain subjects is 
an absolute necessity for the educated man, 
with the consequent elimination—except in 
Freshman year—of prescribed courses, of 
those with narrow options. 


3. The provision for a major requiring 
a considerable portion of the later years 
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of the course; a major which shall be 
ed as a coherent whole, and which 

ghall call for work of a different type from 
that now required. 

4, A provision for distribution, but one 
conceived in no narrowly rigid spirit. 

$, Suitable guidance for the entering 
gudent, but guidance with the purpose of 
giting him as soon as possible to assume 
responsibility for himself. 
6, Complete elimination of the “snap” 


major. 
7, The abandonment of separate arts 
and science degrees; or, if they are re- 


tined, a limitation of the requirements 
peculiar to each to the work of the pre- 
paratory school, 

8 Decrease in the emphasis given to in- 
struction by lectures. 

9, Instruction, so far as possible to be 
given in small sections. 

10. Insistence in the class room, as at 
present, on mastery of essential facts; but 
the main emphasis placed on the use to 
which the facts may be put. 

11. Greater demands that the student 
think rather than memorize. 

12. More discussion, but discussion 
based only on knowledge of something 
worth discussing—discussion restrained at 
all times by constant reference to fact. 

13. Fewer courses in the last two years, 
with more concentrated work in each. 

14. More carefully prepared examina- 
tions; the stress placed on intelligent appli- 
tation of facts, rather than the repetition 
of the bald facts themselves, 

15. Greater use of examinations of the 
new type. 

16. A comprehensive examination in the 
major subject; with no definite system of 
tutorial instruction. 


17, Careful attention to students of ex- 
ceptional capacity, so that they may be 
permitted to use that capacity to its ut- 
most extent. Some form of the honors 
course, 

18 Increase in the attractiveness of 
the position of the teacher in the attempt 
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to draw a better class of men into col- 
lege teaching. 

19. Emphasis on good teaching, and 
assurance of due rewards to the teacher 
of proved excellence. 

20. Reappraisement of the relative 
value of teaching ability and skill in re- 
search. 

21. Assignment of teachers to their 
work on the basis of their tastes and their 
qualifications, 

22. Increased emphasis on relationships 
in the field of knowledge, and of the es- 
sential unity of knowledge as a whole. 

23. Increased attention of teachers to 
the general purpose of the college; and to 
the fitting of their own work to that 
purpose. 

24. Graduate schools which shall have 
as a primary purpose the training of col- 
lege teachers. 

25. Greater attention by departments to 
the work of inexperienced men entering 
the instructing staff. 


26. Student participation in discussions 
of college policy. 

There are two phases of the problem to 
which I think the author has not given 
adequate attention. The first is an em- 
phasis on the scientific method as a prod- 
uct of college training—the acquisition of 
scientific method by the student. 

We have been disposed to praise pure 
mathematics for its disciplinary value and 
find too little of the disciplinary value or 
of training in the process of thinking in 
courses which may seem to have even 
more practical value than mathematics. 
Take accounting, for instance. To my 
notion, there is no better training in close 
methods of analysis than is afforded by 
courses in accounting, and there are many 
of us, I believe, who would gladly sub- 
stitute some courses in accounting for 
some of the more advanced mathematics 
which even our undergraduate students re- 
ceive. 

The second possible criticism is that too 
little attention is given to the training of 
the teacher in methods of instruction after 
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the teacher is actually on the job. There 
would be a vast improvement in methods 
of instruction if the deans and heads of 
departments would assume the responsi- 
bility of continuing the development of 
instructors under them in methods of teach- 
ing. Such development should not stop 
with training which a post-graduate stu- 
dent might receive as part of his work 
for a degree. Such effort on the part of 
a dean or department head would cor- 
respond to what in business may be re- 
ferred to as “the line executive’s part in 
training.” Something needs to be done to 
add to the instructor’s interest in the sub- 
ject matter of his courses an equal interest 
in the methods of instruction. 

At a time of such intense interest in the 
college man and his induction into pro- 
fessional and business life, this Report is 
a land-mark and should be read by every- 
one who pretends to an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the problem. 

W. J. Dona tp. 





Investment Banking in England. By 
Bradley D. Nash. A. W. Shaw, Chi- 
cago, 1924. 108 pages. $1.75. 


This monograph, which was awarded 
first prize by the Chicago Trust Company 
as “a work in research relating to busi- 
ness development and the modern trust 
company,” has as its purpose “an account 
of the machinery and methods by which 
the surplus funds of the British are col- 
lected and turned over to the governments 
of nations and cities and to companies for 
their use in permanent or long term im- 
provements.” The fact that the studies are 
intended to be of interest in academic 
circles and to banks and attorneys and to 
those interested in finance, makes it neces- 
sary to look at the work rather more closely 
than if it were intended for the general 
public. In places the author might have 
given his selected readers more credit than 
he does for knowing certain elementary 
facts about British finance. The author 
says in his preface that prepared material 
on the subject is very meager and that 
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As I see it, there are at least two point 
about investment methods in Great Britain 
which contrast sharply with the Amer. 
can method—One is the tremendous diver. 
sity of issues which originate all over th 
world and the willingness of the British 
investor to purchase those issues. Second 
the method of distribution, which is totally 
unlike the aggressive method in vogue in 
this country by which a prospective cus. 
tomer is besieged at any time or place by 
eager bond salesmen. In looking through 
the book with those two points in mind, 
I find that relatively little mention is made 
of the great scope of British investment, 
although in chapter 4 there is a compari- 
son of the function of American and Eng- 
lish investment houses. Mention is par- 
ticularly made of the fact that British 
bankers stand to one side when it comes 
to development projects rather than en- 
tering into the affairs of a corporation 
which they have just financed. 


After the chapter on the “Issue House 
and Promoter,” Mr. Nash takes up in 
chapter 6, “Avenues of Investment,” mer- 
tioning especially the broker and the branch 
bank. I was interested to notice that Mr. 
Nash says, “it is unfortunate that the 
broker is not used in place of the branch 
bank for security dealings. The close 
contact of the broker with the market gives 
him a great advantage over the banker as 
an advisor and he could be of very great 
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M ervice to the public.” In view of some 
of the aggressive methods pursued by in- 
yestment houses in this country and the 
real necessity for impartial advice on the 

of someone who is not interested in 
making an underwriting profit, it is inter- 
esting to see that in England there is a 
feeling tending in the opposite direction. 
While it is true that the brokers are sup- 
posedly free agents, Mr. Nash noted on 
page 84 that recently some of the issue 
houses have expected brokers to take up 
with their own capital a part of an issue 
and hold it for sale. 

In his mention of Advisory Companies 
and Investment Trusts, Mr. Nash has 
gathered information which is distinctly 
of value in view of the growth of corpora- 
tions of that type in this country. 

To summarize, the book is a distinctly 
worth while piece of work and although, 
in my opinion, it would have been im- 
proved by a little more emphasis on the 
current distributing methods and a little 
less time on historical background, it is 
really admirably concise and inclusive. In 
view of our rapidly growing interest in 
foreign affairs, it would seem that the 
experience of British investment bankers 
cannot be too closely studied. This book 
will be of very distinct assistance to any- 
me who wants to obtain a general idea 
of investment methods in London. 

LawrRENCE J. MacGrecor, 


Securities Department, 
The Bank of America. 


Labor Relations in Industry. By Dwight 
L. Hoopingarner, M.A. A. W. Shaw, 


Chicago, 1925. $6.00. 

Mr. Hoopingarner’s book gives evidence 
of much thought and careful preparation, 
ad of ripe experience in the subjects of 
which he writes. After several preliminary 
chapters in which he treats, in a somewhat 
more thorough-going way than is usual 
inbooks of this kind, the general principles 
ad philosophy of the subject, the author 
proceeds to discuss practically all aspects 
oi what are ordinarily described as labor 


542 pages. 


problems. Some sections of the book are 
excellent; in others, the topics are handled 
inadequately, or theories are advanced 
which are unlikely to meet with general 
acceptance. Mr. Hoopingarner takes his 
subject seriously; so much so that fre- 
quently he allows himself to become didac- 
tic—one is tempted to say, oracular. 

A considerable part of the book is 
taken up with a careful treatment of the 
control of industry. In this section the 
author deals with unionism, employers’ as- 
sociations, public regulation and employee 
representation. “Industry in its control of 
labor policy,” he writes, “must be estab- 
lished and conducted on a co-operative, and 
not a conflict, basis. * * * Co-operative 
management as applied to labor relations 
can therefore be interpreted as meaning 
sympathetic and mutual dealing between 
capital and labor on a common basis of 
equality in all matters pertaining to terms 
and conditions of employment and work.” 

Another major section of the book treats 
of the division of earnings. Here Mr. 
Hoopingarner is on controversial ground, 
and he does not hesitate to take sides. 
Dealing first with the determination of 
wages, he lays down as a fundamental 
principle that “no industry has the right 
to exist permanently which cannot either 
by itself, or in co-operation with other in- 
dustries or the community provide a living 
for its workers. * * * This first principle 
leads to the statement of a further one, 
which may be adopted as the second funda- 
mental law, that the determination of a 
reasonable minimum wage should not be 
a question of bargaining power, exercised 
either individually or collectively, or the 
product of economic competition. It is a 
question to be settled upon the basis of 
fact, as nearly as such can be determined 
in given cases, in the light of fundamental 
human needs and the condition of the in- 
dustry. * * * 

“The mere fact that the cost of living 
over a given period of years, say from 
1914-20, may have increased 100 per cent 
does not necessarily mean that a wage in- 
crease should be 100 per cent for the same 
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period. If wages were not high enough 
at the beginning of the period, then the 
increase in wages should be correspondingly 
greater. Likewise, if wages were rel- 
atively too high at the beginning of the 
period, the increase in wages, figured on 
this basis alone, should not be as great as 
the increase in cost of living for the period. 
Again, even though the respective increases 
in the cost of living and in wages may have 
been the same, it is possible that wages 
over a long period of time should increase 
in a greater ratio in order to arrive at an 
appropriately increased standard of liv- 
ing.” 

Here Mr. Hoopingarner ignores difficul- 
ties which to some of his readers will ap- 
pear rather serious. Even if it were pos- 
sible to find an umpire who could deter- 
mine whether wages are “not high enough” 
or “relatively too high,” there remains the 
fact that standards of living do not improve 
primarily because somebody thinks they 
ought to, but mainly through the increased 
productiveness of industry and that same 
“economic competition” for which Mr. 
Hoopingarner shows scant respect. 

Following his discussion of wages, the 
author turns to profit sharing. “Profit- 
sharing,” he announces, “is not a gift, but 
a right. Its basis is not benevolence, but 
the right to share equitably in a joint prod- 
uct. This right is both economic and 
ethical.” 

The argument by which Mr. Hoopin- 
garner supports this belief cannot be sum- 
marized better than in his own words: 
“First there should be a basic wage for 
workers sufficient to provide for a mini- 
mum standard of living, to which should 
be added such an amount as the condi- 
tion of the industry and the individual ac- 
complishment of the worker may justify 
before profits are realized. This wage 
should be considered as a fixed charge upon 
the business. Capital also should receive 
a fair interest over and above operating 
expenses and fixed charges. (Elsewhere 
Mr. Hoopingarner includes payment for 
risk in the compensation to capital). This 
may be considered as the minimum wage 


for capital. Then over and above this 
wage and interest the earnings when req. 
ized should be shared in an equitable pro- 
portion by capital and labor jointly jp 
direct fluctuation with the profits.” 

Some of Mr. Hoopingarner’s readers wij 
agree with his conclusions regarding profi 
sharing; others will not. If once his 
main thesis be accepted, not much fay} 
is likely to be found with the specific sug. 
gestions he makes for the practical carry. 
ing out of a profit sharing plan. 


One of the strongest chapters in the book 
deals with unemployment and with method; 
of stabilizing production. The author gos 
deeply into these subjects, and his cop. 
clusions will be generally accepted. 

Another excellent discussion is that of 
industrial housing. Here the author draws 
upon his experience in connection with the 
building industry. The following para. 
graphs are timely: 

“A factor related to both safety and 
costs, but of such general significance as to 
warrent separate mention, is that of quality 
of construction. A considerable portion of 
housing construction going on in this cou- 
try at the present time is distinctly infer. 
ior. Buildings of such construction depre- 
ciate very rapidly, incurring loss to ow- 
ers, increased rents, and the like. Not 
only the quality of materials, but the char- 
acter of workmanship and contracting skill 
that go into the building are in many ways 
of more importance even than the direct 
cost of labor and materials. 


“Such inferior construction, adding to 
high unit costs of putting up the build- 
ings, operates to increase the high cost of 
living and, in turn, affects the standard 
of living of the workers themselves, ani 
has a retarding effect upon the commu- 
ity. * * * Sooner or later the dire results 
of depreciation accruing through inferior 
construction must make their appearance.’ 
“Labor Relations in Industry” will bk 
widely read, as it deserves to be. It is 
a significant contribution to the rapidly 
increasing literature of labor management. 


E. S. Cownrick. 
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